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New York Art Notes 



By Special Correspondent 



SPEAKING of the art outlook the New 
York Evening Post comments as fol- 
lows : 

With the beginning of this exhibition 
season of paintings, the second with Amer- 
ica at war, it is inevitable that considerable 
questioning should arise regarding the 
course it will take, and that there should 
be variations in the predictions of authori- 
ties. Perhaps the most trustworthy of the 
latter are those based upon past perform- 
ance. They are, moreover, in the major- 
ity. It is in the nature of their conserva- 
tism that they should not take into account 
the changes that may come with the con- 
clusion of the war. 

Thus far dealers have suffered only a 



decrease in profit. The. few exceptions on 
the losing side are of those whose stock is 
restricted to the expensive o 1 d masters. 
Patriotism on the one hand and the heavy 
taxation of the very rich on the other are 
named as the main one of causes contribut- 
ing to this loss. An exception at the other 
pole is a prominent dealer in standard 
American pictures for whom last season 
was one of the more profitable ones of a 
long career. This good fortune is attrib- 
uted to the demands of thirty thousand 
war-made millionaires, a not mitigable pro- 
portion of whom are now known as war- 
made collectors. They are a quite different 
type from two other new groups of col- 
lectors (new though less so) lately not very 
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active, one of which devotes its attention 
to the works of the Primitives, while the 
other wanders with not too much discrim- 
ination amid the wildest works of the Ex- 
tremists. 

It is not to be lightly supposed that either 
of these groups is wholly a pawn of fash- 
ion. Rather, they are composed of intel- 
lectuals who, having browsed long and 
familiarly among works which show the 
fluency that are attained, turned to the 
Primitives for surcease from a wealth of 
urbanity and to the Extremists, or to both 
of them, to receive the shock of a new 
aesthetic sensation. The cult of the exotic 
had just come upon us as we went to war 
We were beginning, like Huysmans, to ad- 
mire the most provincial of the Primitives, 
and, like true idlers, to try to solve the de- 
tached cryptograms of newly confirmed ab- 
strationists. 



Our newest group of collectors is less 
learned in the lore of art and a great deal 
busier with things that concern art only in 
a momentary way. It is considering pic- 
tures for the first time, and, similar to that 
so often quoted boarding-house spinster, in 
art it only knows what it likes. And it 
likes, we may be sure, well within the re- 
strictions imposed by the memory of a 
leaner pocketbook. Also it has a very com- 
mendable predilection for American pic- 
tures, especially those of the order which 
has not taken the discoveries of the French 
explorers in color too much to heart. It is 
m a k i n g another beginning in collecting 
here, a beginning which compares favor- 
ably with the earlier one, which was the 
boon of the sophisticated French Salon 
painter and of those unacclaimed talents 
who signed names like Nattier and Largil- 
liere to portraits of frivolous ladies of the 
eighteenth century. It has eyes only for its 
time. Like kings, it may very well be that 
the art of kings is beyond its democratic 
comprehension. Its taste is bourgeois, pos- 
sibly, narrow, uneducated ; it has been 
called sentimental, but it has the courage 
more than to know what it likes — to buy 
what it likes. 

As to the quality of the exhibitions to 
come the doubt is more considerable. Dur- 
ing the war the U-boat has made the im- 
portation of foreign works precarious. The 
war has taken the American painter out 
* of his regular haunts, clipped his wings, 
and set him in a strange environment. The 
few exhibitions that have been held thus 
far show him half-heartedly repeating old 
themes, or touching upon the war, which 
is realist habit does not help him to visual- 
ize, with great trepidation. He has lost 
aplomb. Fie stands before his easel in a 
whirl of doubt, or else, as with the younger 
men who contribute the gayer notes to cur- 
rent shows, he has been called away to 
carry a gun or to push great brushes over 
the sides of ships. 
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A Melting Pot of Art Is Projected 

A GLIMPSE of the art of the world, as 
it has come down into the talents and 
craftsmanship of at least forty-eight na- 
tional or racial groups of the present day, 
is to be presented in an exhibit in New 
York some time next spring. There never 
has been an art which is authentically and 
comprehensively American — which comes 
from all the people and takes in all the 
many and intricate forms of art known to 
the older countries. For a long time Amer- 
ica has been called the melting pot of the 
nations, but it has not been the melting pot 
of the arts and crafts of those nations. It 
is with the idea of making it so that the 
group of artists who are planning the ex- 
hibit are working, and with the idea that 
it is not always more blessed to give than 
to receive, and that sometimes it takes more 



discernment and self-abnegation and desire 
for the welfare of others to take what they 
have to give them simply to give to them 
from your own complacent store. 

The idea came from the Independence 
Day parade last summer, in which forty- 
eight national or racial groups took part in 
their costumes. "The quantity and quality 
of material in that parade," says Augustus 
Vincent Tack, one of the group of men 
who is arranging the exhibition, "made us 
want to make a more permanent and real 
use of it. These groups are the elements 
which make the American, and this ex- 
hibit, we believe, will be the foundation and 
the beginning of truly American art. This 
is the one great, immediate constructive 
thing which can come from the war. It is 
the psychological moment. A few years 
ago the different nationalities w o u 1 d not 
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have worked together as they will now that 
the war has brought them together. 

"Art is the universal language. Every- 
one can understand it, although everyone 
cannot speak it. It is the common meeting 
ground. Each national group will plan its 
own exhibition, and will find and use all the 
talent which it has. The exhibit and the 
subsequent encouragement of art will grow 
out of the people themselves, which is the 
only way art can come. 

"This is the quickening moment for such 
a movement. And the idea is not to stick 
to t h e rather narrow viewpoint that art 
means painting and sculpture. Art means 
wood-carving and lace-making and gold- 
smithing and a dozen other things as well. 
We want to find out who can weave and 
who can do wrought iron work. We don't 
want wood-carvers to keep on making 
coffins, as some of them are doing now. 
Each group will have a special day at the 
exhibit, and each day there will be a na- 
tional concert, with native musicians and. 
instruments and music." 

A definite time for the exhibit has not 
yet been set. "In the spring," however, it 
will be.- Neither has a definite place to 
hold it been decided upon. But "it will take 
a large roof," Mr. Tack says. 

The group of men who have brought the 
idea into being are Paul Bartlett, J. Alden 
Weir, Thomas Hastings, Joseph Pennell, 
William Mitchell Kendall, Royal Cortissoz, 
A. Stirling Calder, Arthur Whiting, Childe 
Hassam, Frank H. Holden, George F. 
Kunz, A. E. Gallatin, Duncan Phillips, Paul 
Dougherty, and Mr. Tack. 

The discovery and encouragement of 
genius and talent, and the beginning of a 
real American art, are the high-lights in 
the plan. We have, perhaps, thought that 
it was a favor that we were granting the 
peoples of the earth when we allowed them 
to come and sink their talents in our sub- 
way excavations and our mines, or when 
we taught them to speak English and know 
the Constitution of the United States. We 
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haven't, perhaps thought of the equal favor 
which might be conferred on us by them — 
in giving us, at last, our long-exceptecl 
American art. 

The Tax On Picture Sales 

IN the report of changes made by the 
Senate in the House Revenue Bill we 
have seen nothing about the provision for 
the taxing of sales of pictures and sculp- 
tures. Among its items is a 10 per cent 
tax on the amounts brought by the sale of 
such pictures as do not come directly from 
the living artist ; also a tax of 20 per cent 
on picture frames valued at more than $10, 
to be calculated on the value of the frame 
in excess of that sum. The tax is aimed at 
private sales and public dealing, in pictures, 
with an exception in favor of those that 
come from the studios, of their makers. The 
stated reason for this tax is grounded on 
the principle that luxuries are proper sub- 
jects for taxation, and that pictures and 
frames costing more than ten dollars, are 
articles of luxury. 

Although from one point of view, and 
a superficial one, pictures may be termed 
luxuries, from another and more important 
they are classed as objects of education and 
culture. Now, it was at the instance of 
certain artists themselves that the bill, when 
it was before the House, was changed so 
as to exempt pictures that come straight 
from the studio. But if these artists and 
the framers of the bill imagine that this ex- 
emption will tend to encourage the purchase 
of pictures directly from the easel, we fear 
they will have reason to find that they 
have made a mistake. The crux of the 
matter is the buyer. Will he stand for the 
tax? The greatest number of purchasers 
are not rich men; they cannot indulge their 
love of pictures without scanning the out- 
lay and the future. Very few are those 
who can afford to ignore the possibility of 
being forced at some time to sell again. 
They must take into account that when- 
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ever they or their heirs do sell, the tax will 
operate to discourage the new purchaser. 

The vast majority of pictures will always 
be distributed to the public by dealers, for 
reasons every one appreciates. And since 
all who buy from them must pay the tax, 
this addition to the purchase price will 
make an intending buyer hesitate. So that, 
whether he is considering a picture in the 
hands of the maker or the dealer, he is 
likely to put the matter aside and forego 
the purchase till "after the war'— perhaps 
forever. 

Where will this leave the painter ? Why, 
before the alternative of changing to some 
other work or starving. At a time when 
we need artists with training as never be- 
fore they are about to be given to under- 
stand that as creators of articles of "lux- 
ury" their existence is of so little concern 
to legislators that the latter have not found 
it necessary to examine the conditions under 
which artists labor and exist. In the effort 



to exhaust all means to fill the national 
treasury they are about to strike a blow 
which will cripple the creators of art works 
and dry up that particular source of reve- 
nue at its root — the buyer. It was a well- 
meaning bear and a kindly, so we are told, 
that slew with a stone the fly that would 
settle on the master's brow. 

Instead of discouraging artists, they 
should be encouraged. Here in New York 
they may seem abundant, but we have real- 
ly too few for a population of a hundred 
million souls. It might be well if means 
were devised to distribute them more even- 
ly about the country by attracting them to 
other cities, so that they might exert their 
influence everywhere. As it is, these pur- 
veyors of articles of "luxury" have not only 
volunteered in goodly numbers as soldiers 
and sailors, but by pictures and sculptures 
have kept interest in the war alive and done 
great work in camouflage and camp deco- 
rations. And now that the dawn of peace 
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appears in the offing, wc must look forward 
to a steady increase in the demand for the 
trained hand and eye of the artist in a hun- 
dred different lines. 

While the process for the levying of a 
tax of io per cent on sales of pictures does 
not offer any formidable difficulties, that 
of a 20 per cent tax on picture frames is 
not so easy to manage. When the paint- 
ing has sufficient intrinsic value to compel 
a price, the frame hardly counts. Many 
buyers throw the frames of their purchases 
into the discard, as in poor taste or because 
unsuited to the place the picture is to oc- 
cupy. Such men will take the canvas and 
leave the frame, if they are to be bothered 
with an estimate of its possible value. So we 
may look forward to auctions in which can- 
vases are sold without benefit of frame — 
and therefore at a disadvantage — because 
of the trouble involved in determining the 
value, rather than from any objection to 
the tax as such. Eventually this change 



might prove a good thing for frame-mak- 
ers, but it will not aid the revenue, and that 
is the aim of taxation — to get as much as 
possible with the minimum of cost in col- 
lection and also with the least possible dis- 
turbance to business. This frame tax seems 
to be only another move tending too cur- 
tail picture sales and discourage picture 
buyers on whom the noble army of painters 
depend. 
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